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HON. EDGAR. «NOWLTON. 
BY H., H. METCALF. 


‘‘God made the country and man made the town,” is a trite 
but ever truthful and suggestive remark. The men who 
build up our cities, who inaugurate and carry forward their 
great business enterprises, who direct their social, indus- 
trial, and educational progress, who control their govern- 
mental affairs and give character and purpose to their 
corporate existence, are, in the main, country born and 
bred. In the ‘‘hill towns” of New Hampshire have been 
reared, in large measure, not only the men who have been 
influential in directing the affairs of state at home and in 
the broader arena of national action, who have been con- 
spicuous in business, professional, and public life in almost 
every section of the country, but also those who have made 
our own New Hampshire cities and prosperous manufactur- 
ing towns such growing centres of industrial activity and 
intellectual development. 

The rugged little town of Sutton, in the foot-hills of grand 
old Kearsarge, has produced its full share of men who have 
achieved success for themselves and honor for their native 
town. The names of Harvey, Pillsbury, Eaton, Pearson, 
Pressey, and others noted in various lines of achievement, 
may be cited as fitting illustrations of the fact; and yet 
Sutton in this respect simply stands upon a par with the 
average country town in our own and other New England 
states. In this town was born the subject of this sketch, on 
the 8th day of August, 1856. 


EpcGar JAy Know ron is the eldest of eight children— 
five sons (one now deceased) and three daughters—of 
James and Mary F. (Marshall) Knowlton. James Knowlton, 
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a son of Samuel S. and Martha (Witherspoon) Knowlton,* 
was born in New London, December 7, 1828, and set- 
tled in Sutton in June, 1853, engaging in the lumber 
business with William H. Marshall, which he followed for 
many years, but has latterly pursued the avocation of a 
carpenter and builder, supplementing the same by farming 
to some extent. January 9, 1855, he married Mary F. 
Marshall, daughter of William H. and Mary G. (Hart) 
Marshall, a native of the town of Hopkinton. Rearing a 
large family in moderate circumstances, these parents were 
unable to give their children the advantages, educational 
and otherwise, enjoyed by those more favorably placed in 
these respects ; but the lessons of industry and perseverance 
were early inculcated in their minds, and the encouraging 
words and example of a true-hearted and devoted mother 
gave them strength. and courage for the battle of life. 
Attending the brief terms of the district school, and, as 
soon as age and strength admitted, engaging in manual 
labor in the mills and on the neighboring farms to aid in 
the family support, at the age of sixteen young Edgar had 
come to be a sturdy and independent youth, with an ambi- 
tion to accomplish something for himself in the great world 
of action; and with only his two hands, a clear head, and 
an honest purpose as stock in trade, he set forth in the 
spring of 1873 to ‘* seek his fortune,” as the saying goes. 
He found his way to the city of Manchester, then as now a 
pushing, ambitious municipality, full of life and energy, but 
with scarcely half the population and business which it now 
boasts. He sought and obtained employment as an appren- 
tice in the printing business in the Manchester Unzon estab- 
lishment, then under the proprietorship of Messrs. Campbell 


and Hanscom. Here he diligently pursued the work of 


mastering the ‘‘ art preservative of arts” for some two years, 
when, by accident, as it were, came what proved to be the 
opportunity for advancement which he had hoped for only 
in the indefinite future. He was given one evening, by 
Captain Hanscom, a ticket to a lecture, with the half-joking 





* The Knowltons were among the early New England settlers, the progenitors 
of this family being located in Ipswich, Mass., as long agoas 1642. Col. Thomas 
Knowlton, of Revolutionary fame, killed at the battle of Harlem Heights or White 
Plains, was of the same stock, as was also Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, who fell at Wil- 
son’s Creek in the late war, his mother being a Knowlton of the Ipswich line. 
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remark that he might make a report of the same if he 
chose. The lecture was attended, and the next morning 
a comprehensive report of it was on the editor’s desk,—a 
report which demonstrated an unsuspected ability in that 
line on the part of the young printer, which secured him 
other assignments of the kind, and, shortly, a regular 
reporter's position, which was so satisfactorily filled that ere 
long, when circumstances necessitated a change in that 
respect, he was promoted to be city editor of the Unzon, a 
position which he held for several years, until the sale of 
the paper to Stilson Hutchins in the fall of 1879, and its 
change to a morning journal, and in which he was con- 
tinued under Mr. Hutchins’s proprietorship, doing no small 
part of the work which started the Unzon on its prosperous 
career as a live New Hampshire morning newspaper. 

In June, 1880, at the earnest solicitation of a cousin, Hon. 
O. W. Cutler, subsequently U. S. collector of customs at 
Suspension Bridge, proprietor of the Lockport (N. Y.) 
Daily Union, Mr. Knowlton severed his connection with 
the Manchester Union, and went to Lockport to take edi- 
torial charge of that paper, and conducted the same vigor- 
ously and with marked success through that campaign year ; 
but, greatly preferring New Hampshire as a place of resi- 
dence, and receiving a flattering and urgent invitation from 
Col. John B. Clarke to take a position in the city depart- 
ment of the Daily Mirror and American, he returned to 
Manchester and accepted the same in January, 1881, and 
continued the engagement until the fall of 1884, when he 
resumed his old position as city editor of the Union, which 
he held until February, 1890, when he resigned to accept 
the office of secretary of the Manchester Board of Trade, to 
which he had been called by the unanimous voice of the 
members of that new and enterprising organization formed 
to promote the business interests of the Queen City. 

In his extended period of newspaper work in Manchester, 
which has by no means been confined to the service of the 
Union and the Mirror, as he was for several years the 
regular correspondent of the Boston G/ode in that city, and 
has also written much for other papers, Mr. Knowlton has 
been brought into closer relationship with the Manchester 
public, and has formed the personal acquaintance of a 
greater number of the people than any other man in the 
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city, and his uniform courtesy and his constant interest in 
every measure, movement, or enterprise tending to advance 
the welfare of any class of people, any worthy institution, 
or of the city at large, have won him a measure of personal 
popularity certainly never excelled in any New Hampshire 
community. This was evidenced in an emphatic manner 
by his election upon the Democratic ticket as a member of 
the state legislature from ward six, in the fall of 1886, 
when he received a majority of seventy-six votes in a ward 
ordinarily Republican by nearly 200. Still more emphati- 
cally was it shown in his nomination and election for mayor 
in 1890, when he received 1,460 out of a total of 1,517 votes 
cast in the Democratic nominating caucus, and carried the 
city by a plurality of 132 votes over Thomas W. Lane, the 
Republican nominee, long chief-engineer of the city fire 
department, admittedly the most popular Republican in 
Manchester and nominated because of the fact,—and this, 
too, when the Republicans carried the city by over 600 
plurality for Col. Tuttle, their gubernatorial candidate. 
Shortly after assuming the duties of the mayor’s office, in 
January, 1891, Mr. Knowlton resigned the position of secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade, to which he had given his best 
energies for nearly a year, and in which he had accomplished 
much for the advancement of the material prosperity of the 
city of his adoption. The care and application requisite to 
the proper discharge of the mayor’s duties in a city like 
Manchester are enough to tax heavily the mental and 
physical powers of the most intelligent and robust. With 
the annual receipts and expenditures of the municipality 
aggregating nearly a million of dollars, every item of which 
has to pass his inspection, with his regular service in con- 
nection with the board of aldermen in city legislation, and 
his manifold duties as the chief administrative officer of the 
city, directing the police and looking after the general 
machinery of the municipal government in all its details, 
and attending incidentally to the work of the various boards 
of which he is a member by virtue of his office, being ex 
officio president of the school board, member of the board 
of overseers of the poor, of the board of water commis- 
sioners, trustees of the city library, and of the trustees of 
the Elliot hospital, of which latter board he is president by 
election,—it is manifest to all that Mayor Knowlton holds 
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a position that is in no sense a sinecure. He is neces- 
sarily, as well as naturally, a worker. Yet amid all his 
duties and all the annoyances to which he is unavoidably 
subjected, he maintains the same courteous bearing and 
genial manners that contributed so greatly to his success in 
his newspaper work; and although in the independent 
administration of his office he has necessarily gone counter 
to the wishes of personal friends at one time or another, he 
retains in the highest measure his hold upon public con- 
fidence and regard, and in the second year of his term is no 
less popular than at the start. 

As mayor, he has been instrumental in the inauguration 
of many reforms, prominent among which is the removal 
of hanging and projecting signs along the city streets, a 
measure which although encountering strong opposition in 
some quarters, is now generally conceded to have greatly 
improved the appearance of the city while working disad- 
vantage to none. He was also largely instrumental in 
securing the passage of the act by the last legislature em- 
powering the city board of water commissioners to take 
whatever measures, including the condemnation of property, 
which should be deemed necessary, in their judgment, to 
preserve the purity of Lake Massabesic, whence is obtained 
the water-supply of the city. He has been specially zealous 
in the prosecution of measures looking to the preservation 
of the public health, and insuring all practical means of 
recreation for the children of the city, the flooding of the 
parks this winter, to provide convenient opportunities for 
skating, being a popular measure taken upon his suggestion. 

As a citizen, he has ever been earnestly interested in all 
practical agencies to advance the material and educational 
welfare of the people. He has given hearty encouragement 
to all movements tending to promote the ownership of homes 
by the workingmen of the city, and is a director of the 
Citizens Building and Loan Association. He has also been 
instrumental in furnishing popular and instructive enter- 
tainment for the masses, and in one season took the entire risk 
and labor involved in furnishing a first-class course of lec- 
tures, in which the ablest speakers in the country appeared. 

Mr. Knowlton is an ardent lover of nature, and long 
before Lake Sunapee became a popular resort was wont to 
spend his summer vacation camping upon its romantic 
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shores. Indeed, his letters upon its beauties in the Union 
and the Mirror contributed largely toward bringing it into 
public notice. He is an enthusiast in athletic sports, and 
in base ball, polo, and rifle shooting has been both active 
and skillful. He is a prominent member of various social 
and fraternal organizations, his connection embracing the 
Knights of Pythias, Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
Improved Order of Red Men, Royal Society of Good Fel- 
lows, and Patrons of Husbandry. He is liberal in his 
religious ideas, and is an attendant upon the services of the 
First Universalist Church of Manchester, although not a 
member of the church organization. 

From boyhood Mr. Knowlton has been an uncompro- 
mising Democrat, and has been active in advancing the 
interests of his party. He has served several years upon 
the Democratic city committee, and is an active member 
of the Granite State Club. That his party and the people 
have further honors in store for him in the near future is 
ardently believed by his many friends. 

Mr. Knowlton married, November 2, 1880, Miss Gene- 
vieve I. Blanchard of Nicholville, N. Y., by whom he has 
two daughters,—Bessie Genevieve, born April 2, 1885, and 
Belle Frances, October 3, 1887. His residence is at 533 
Lake avenue. His brother, George H., who graduated 
with distinction from the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, is also a resident of Manchester, where he has been 
engaged in the drug business for several years. 





SONNET. 
BY HENRY ROBINSON. 

I mused of earthly sway, of wealth and fame, 
In pleasing fancy, my lone mind to please. 
Yet ’t was indeed not wholly false and tame: 
An angel took my hand, my heart to ease, 
And bade me, with soft words of tender love, 
In one brief space of mortal time to see 
Of what, in that celestial realm above, 
Of empire, wealth and fame is there for me 
In Paradise. And lo! a wondrous sight! 
A throne we saw, a crown, a harp of gold! 
Through pearly cities wended our swift flight,— 
Forever mine, command and wealth untold! 

I ’woke from dreamland then, in which I sat, 

Where purred against my hanging hand—the caf. 



































RAMBLES ABOUT A COUNTRY TOWN. 


BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


RAMBLE NUMBER XXXIll—Concluded. 


Daniel Floyd’s prominence and worth are shown by the 
number of offices he was chosen to by his fellow-citizens. 
There was no wire pulling or bribery of voters in those 
days, and the mere fact of a man’s being elected to office 
was proof of his capability and his popularity. In the fall 
of 1774, after the incorporation of the town, at the first 
town meeting, he was elected chairman of the first board 
of selectmen. At the next annual town meeting he was 
chosen moderator and was repeatedly elected to that office. 
In August, 1775, Daniel Floyd, with his father-in-law, 
Daniel Annis, and Captain Francis Davis, were chosen a 
committee of safety. He appears, also, to have been the 
enrolling officer for Warner, and was commissioned as cap- 
tain. We copy the following from Dr. Bouton’s Provin- 
ctal Papers: 


‘** Roti or Captain Dan’t Fioop’s Company, 1776. 


‘* Daniel Flood, captain; Thomas Rowell, first lieutenant ; 
Philip Flanders, second lieutenant; Joseph Currier, ensign ; 
privates, Abner Chase, Abner Watkins, Christopher Flanders, 
David Bagley, Daniel Currier, David Annis, Ebenezer Eastman, 
Ezra Flanders, Edmund Sawyer, Francis Davis, Jr., James 
Palmer, Isaac Chase, Isaac Waldron, Jr., Jonathan Gould, 


Joseph Foster, Jonathan Fifield, James Flanders, Jonathan 


Smith, John Palmer, Moses Call, Moses Clement, Nathaniel 
Trumbull, Richard Goodwin, Robert Gould, Stephen Edmunds, 
Samuel Trumbull, Thomas Annis, Wells Davis, Zebulon Davis, 
Theopilus Davis. 

‘* GONE INTO THE SERVICE. 

‘** Jacob Waldron, Jacob Tucker, Isaac Walker, David Gil- 
more, Daniel Young, Hubbard Carter, Moses Clark, Paskey 
Russey. 

‘“‘ALARM List MEN. 


‘* Daniel Annis, Daniel Flanders, Daniel Annis, Jr., Francis 
Davis, Isaac Waldron, Joseph Sawyer, Jonathan Palmer, Jacob 
Hoyt, Nehemiah Heath, Parmenas Watson, Wm. Kelley, Benj. 
Currier, Samuel Roby, Seth Goodwin. 
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** Sty: I have sent you a return of my company according to 
your orders. We mustered and cannot make out to chuse any 
serjeants as yet; as for firearms wee have not got half enough, 
and where to get them wee know not. Our men saith they can- 
not get guns for they are not in the Country, and shall see you 
next week. 

** DANIEL FLOOD. 

‘¢To Major Chandler in Hopkinton.” 


In Hammond’s 7own Papers is the following : 


‘* WARNER, July the Sth, 1780. 

*¢ Pursuant to orders dated July the first for to raise five men 
out of my company, and according to orders, I have proceeded, 
have raised four men for to joyn the armey at Amherst by the 
12th day of this month, as follows: John Palmer, Nathaniel 
Trumbull, Israel Rand, Simon Palmer. I have also draughted 
Ebenezer Eastman for to go to Haverhill, in Coos, and ordered 
him to be at Concord by the tenth of this instant month to pass 
muster and then to proceed on to Coos, there to remain till 
further orders. 


** DANIEL FLOOD. 


‘* To Col. Thomas Stickney in Concord.” 


Up to the sightly, commodious habitation of Captain 
Daniel Floyd, one day in December, 1777, thronged a pro- 
miscuous crowd. They came down from the west and north, 
from Newbury, Sutton, and Andover; they climbed up on 
the south from the scattered farm houses of our own town- 
ship—the legal voters of these classed towns—to elect a 
representative to the general court at Exeter. The doors 
of the hospitable old house were thrown wide open. Mrs. 
Floyd and her young daughter and two or three helpful 
neighbors were busy as bees cooking food and setting it 
before these hungry visitors. Never before nor since, 
except possibly on some of the later muster days, did Den- 
ney hill see such a crowd. On that day Daniel Morrill, 
who lived on the Charles H. Couch place, was elected rep- 
resentative. 

The following year the master of the house, Daniel Floyd 
himself, was elected as the third representative from War- 
ner. He attended three sessions of the legislature. It 
was in the midst of the gloomy Revolutionary period, and 
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there was a demand for extra legislation. Floyd was a 
strong man in the assembly; he had large abilities, good 
common sense, and was accustomed to public speaking. 
Warner had no need to be ashamed of her representative, 
even among the Weares, Gilmans, and Livermores, the 
giants of those days. 

In 1782, at a meeting holden Nov. 26th, Captain Daniel 
Floyd was elected with four others, viz., Joseph Sawyer, 
Francis Davis, Daniel Morrill and Tappan Evans, as a 
a committee ‘*to peruse the new plan of government and 
make their report at the adjournment of this meeting.” He 
probably was in office more than any other man in town of 
his day and generation. The last year of his life he was 
collector of taxes for his fellow-townsmen. Captain Floyd 
died at his home in 1805, in the 67th year of his age. He 
was buried in the old cemetery by the parade, where so 
many of the early settlers found a resting-place. 

Daniel Floyd was undoubtedly the strongest man, physi- 
cally, of all the early settlers of our township. His physique 
was magnificent. He was over six feet in height, broad 
shouldered and deep-chested, and with the limbs of a Her- 
cules. For several years after the settlement of the town 
the nearest grist-mill was at Concord where the St. Paul’s 
School now stands, and the settlers used to carry their grists 
to that place upon their backs in summer, and in winter 
drew them upon hand-sleds over the snow. The other set- 
tlers were accustomed to take a bushel at a time upon 
their shoulders, but the sturdy captain invariably carried 
two bushels. It is related that, on one occasion, in a spirit 
of bravado, he placed a heavy pole on one shoulder to bal- 
ance the two bushels of meal on the other, and carried it a 
long distance. When at last he threw the pole away, he 
said to a neighbor with him (it was his brother-in-law, 
Reuben Kimball), ‘‘ 1 have the advantage of you now, for 
my load is so much lightened that it does n’t seem as though 
I was carrying anything.” We might as well state now 
that the original family name was Flood, but in 1814 it was 
changed to Floyd. To avoid any confusion, I have con- 
fined myself to the later orthography altogether. 

Captain Floyd had two brothers who settled in town a 
little later than he did, Richard and Amos Floyd, the latter 
a soldier of the Revolution. Both of them lived for a 
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time on Denney hill. Amos occupied the log cabin built 
by his brother Daniel on the southern slope of the hill, 
and his family lived there all through the Revolutionary 
war. His grandson vouches for the following bear story : 
Ursus Americanus was a trequent marauder in the early 
days of settlement, and one day one of those animals vis- 
ited Denney hill. The settler was away from home, but 
faithful Tray guarded the premises in his absence and drove 
the bear upatree. Bear meat was a valued delicacy among 
the pioneers, and this one being large and fat, Mrs. Floyd 
determined not to lose what promised to be so valuable an 
addition to her larder. She therefore built a fire under 
the tree to keep Bruin from coming down, replenishing it 
from time to time till her husband returned home. A shot 
from the old queen’s arm then brought the animal down. 

Amos Floyd left town in May, 1811, and went to Ohio, 
where he died in 1815 or 1816. He was the father of at 
least two sons, Amos, Jr., and Daniel. The latter was a 
captain in the militia and a famous house carpenter. He 
built the Runels house at the lower village, the Martha 
Hutchinson house, and later the buildings on the Reuben 
Clough place, and lived in each one for a number of years. 
Daniel was born on Denney hill in 1782. He died in 
Derry, N. H., in 1867, in his 85th year. His son Daniel 
still lives in Lowell, Mass., at an advanced age. 

The home of Richard Floyd was a little south of his 
brother’s, still further down the hillside. If one walks 
down the road to the south-east corner of Frank Bartlett's 
field, not a rod from the wall he will observe a slight rise 
of ground with a depression in the centre. That is the 
site of the old Artless house where Richard Floyd lived 
a hundred years ago. The foundation is plainly visible. 
Richard went away from the hill in the early part of the 
century, and was living at Portsmouth in 1812, and probably 
died there. 

To return to the original Captain Floyd. He was survived 
by a widow and several children. His oldest son, Nath- 
aniel, succeeded him on the Denney hill farm and as col- 
lector of taxes. He was born Jan. 25th,1765. The other 
children were born as follows: Achsah, May 29th, 1768; 
Elizabeth, May 5th, 1773; Daniel, Dec. 6th, 1775 ; Rachel, 
April 25, 1778; Dorcas, March 31st, 1785. I have not 
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been able to gather much information regarding them 
Daniel Floyd, Jr., was a well-known citizen of the town 
for many years, but was drowned in the Pemigewassett 
river in the early part of the century. The daughter 
Rachel, named for her mother, was a famous rustic belle 
and a fine singer. She married Enoch Osgood, a brother 
of Jacob, the celebrated Osgoodite preacher. After Mrs. 
Floyd’s death the sons left town and their fine patrimony 
came into the possession of Captain John Denney, whose 
name has clung to this pleasant eminence. 

Denney was by birth an Englishman, and had been a 
sea captain. His old log-book was preserved for many 
years at the home of his neighbor and _ brother-in-law, 
Moses F. Colby, but was finally sold by accident among a 
a lot of paper rags, and was lost. The captain was a man 
of means, but his putative wealth was probably greater than 
his real. He was the reputed possessor of an iron box 
which was believed to be filled with gold ingots and jewels. 
In his parlor he had a collection of family portraits, done 
in oil and magnificently framed, that were the wonder of 
the neighborhood. He was largely interested in the sheep 
business, and introduced the first merino sheep into town. 
The Captain Denney farm embraced the whole hill, includ- 
ing the Reuben Clough pasture, the site of the old training- 
ground, the Robertson pasture on the south slope, the 
Bartlett field, and the pasture owned by Frank Mitchell just 
below, as well as what A. D. Farnum now owns. He built 
a big barn for his sheep a little south of his other build- 
ings and close to the road. It 1s said that he lost money 
in his sheep industry. 

Captain Denney was a man of middle size with the 
characteristic full flesh and red face of the Englishman. 
His air was that of a person whose habit it had been to 
exercise authority. He had a peculiar rolling gait, such 
as usually characterizes sailors, acquired by long confine- 
ment to a ship’s deck. A singular fatality attended his 
family. 

Captain Denney’s first wife was Anne Morrill, sister of 
Abel and Dolly Morrill of this town. She died June rgth, 
1813, in the 37th year of her age. She had two children, 
both boys. The oldest, John W. Denney, died April 8th, 
1823, aged 14 years and 4 months. The youngest, Na- 
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thaniel, died April 14th, 1812, aged 5 months. For his 
second wife the captain married Gertrude Davis, a daugh- 
ter of Wells Davis, who lived at the Pratt place. They 
had three children, Judith, Caleb and Jane. The latter 
was the village belle and was betrothed to Henry George, 
son of Major Daniel George, who lived at the lower village, 
but she died, before the marriage-day, of that dreaded scourge 
of New England, consumption. She was 24 years old. 
Her brother and sister also died young; Caleb in 1839, 
aged 23 years, and Judith in 1841, aged 26 years. Cap- 
tain Denney died in 1817, aged only 42 years, and his 
widow, after a number of years, removed from the hill and 
spent the remainder of her days in the little brown cottage 
on the cross street where I first started on my ‘* ramble.” 
It was at this place where her children died. She survived 
them many years. 

Of the occupants of the old Floyd place since the Den- 
neys left much need not be said. Elijah Eaton lived there 
a number of years. His widow died at the tin-shop tene- 
ment not many years ago. Their daughter, Mrs. Fanny 
Eaton Tyler, is still living in our village. 

From 1841 to 1849 the place was owned and occupied 
by Dudley Bailey, whose daughter Martha married Harri- 
son D. Robertson, who is still living. Mr. Bailey died in 
1849. Then Joshua Sawyer owned the place a few years. 
In the summer of 1855 Gardner Davis came from Woburn, 
Mass., and purchased the large farm. Mr. Davis was the 
oldest son of John Davis, who lived near Bradford pond, a 
brother of Calvin and Harrison Davis. He died on the 
22d of March, 1875. Two children survived him, viz., 
Almeda, who married Frank Bartlett and lives near the old 
homestead, and Henry A. Davis, who resides in Henniker. 

Mr. Davis’s widow kept the place a few years, and then 
sold to Abner D. Farnum, who took down and sold the 
old buildings. The old Floyd barn was destroyed by fire 
in September, 1856. It was believed to have been the 
work of an incendiary, and created a good deal of talk at 
the time. In the ruins was found the body of a dead horse, 
on whose feet were shoes the like of which were not made 
in this vicinity. The common belief was that some fugi- 
tive from justice changed horses in the night, and to hide 
the evidence of his crime set the barn on fire. Nothing 
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was ever heard of Mr. Davis’s horses, though he advertised 
in all the country papers. It was certainly a mysterious 
affair. 

The structure reared in the place of the one burned was 
sold to M. M. Fisher, who removed the frame and timber to 
his place on Pumpkin hill. The house, which had been 
built by Capt. Floyd considerably more than a century 
before, was purchased by the Clark Brothers about 1878, 
and the heavy oaken frame was put up as a mill on School 
street. In December, 1886, the building went up in smoke 
and flame, and thus disappeared the last vestige of Capt. 
Floyd’s occupancy in Warner, with the exception of that 
covered well, the ruined, half-filled cellar, and some of the 
stone wall that he built. 

No buildings stand now upon the hill save a small shed 
for the shelter of tools. Man hath withdrawn his habita- 
tion from the spot. But it is still a pleasant place, and the 
associations are romantic. How many, I wonder, who 
climb the eminence or labor upon its graceful swell ever 
think of the struggles and triumphs of the hardy settler 
who first cleared the hillside and made it his residence 
in those long ago days Of the eighteenth century. If these 
few pages shall serve to bring a little nearer to us one of 
the fathers and freshen the remembrance of this generation 
with the deeds of the old time, I shall be quite satisfied in 
giving these few picked up scraps to the public. 


NOTE.—In my younger days I believed that the name Denney as applied to 
the hill was a corruption of Dana. Botharecommon surnames in New England, 
but the name of the family who gave their name to the eminence was Denney. 
The name is so spelled on the several tombstones in the old burial ground on 
Pumpkin hill, and in the records of Hillsborough and Merrimack counties. All 
the data I have at hand agrees with the popular nomenclature. 


MATTHEW THORNTON. 
BY HON. WILLIAM W. BAILEY. 


Matthew Thornton was born in Ireland about 1714, but 
he was of Scotch-Irish descent. His father was James 
Thornton, who emigrated with his family to America about 
1717. He resided for a few years in Wiscasset, Me., and 
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then removed to Worcester, Mass., where the son received 
an academical education, preparatory to the study of one 
of the learned professions for which his father designed 
him. He chose the medical profession, and pursued the 
study of it under Dr. Grout of Leicester, Mass. He com- 
pleted his medical studies and commenced practice, in 1740, 
in Londonderry, N. H., a favorable locality, as its inhabi- 
tants were largely of his own race and nationality. 
Ancient Londonderry extended over a large territory, 
and included the towns of Londonderry, Windham, and 
Derry, and a portion of several other towns. Its settle- 
ment was commenced about 1718 by Scotch-Irish emigrants 
from the north of Ireland, so called because they were of 
Scottish descent, but for a long time residents of Ireland. 
It has been well said of the Scotch-Irish that ** this race, in 
energy, enterprise, intelligence, education, patriotism, re- 
ligious and moral character, the maintenance of civil and 
religious liberty, and inflexible resistance to all usurpation 
in church and state, was not surpassed by any class of 
settlers in the American colonies.” In 1740 Londonderry 
had the largest population of any town in the colony except 
Portsmouth, and it retained its asceffdancy for many years. 
In 1827 Londonderry, as then constituted, was divided into 
two parts—the east part was incorporated as the town of 
Derry, the west part remained as Londonderry. Dr. 
Thornton’s residence was near the south village, in Derry. 
Dr. Thornton continued the practice of his profession ir 
Londonderry, except when employed in public duties, until 
the year 1779. He very rapidly acquired an extensive 
practice, and soon became distinguished as a physician and 
surgeon. His professional success made him compara- 
tively wealthy. He took an active interest in town and 
public affairs, and soon became prominent as a leader, 
always and naturally taking the side of the people as 
against the exercise of arbitrary power. In 1745 he 
accompanied the New Hampshire division of the army, 
as a surgeon, in the expedition against Cape Breton, result- 
ing in the capture of Louisburg. In the performance of 
his duties connected with this position it is said he gave 
ample evidence of that energy, patriotism, and sound judg- 
ment for which he was afterwards so distinguished in 
public life. As evidence of his skill and ability, it is stated 
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that only six out of five hundred composing the New Hamp- 
shire division died during the expedition. 

His name first appears in the provincial records as a 
member of the assembly, at its organization, November 16, 
1758. He was also a member of the assembly in the 
years 1760 and 1761. He took an active and zealous part 
against the Stamp Act, which went into operation Novem- 
ber 1, 1765. He was elected moderator at the annual town 
meeting of Londonderry in 1770, 1771, and 1776, and was 
elected 5th. selectman in 1771. A convention of eighty-five 
deputies met at Exeter, July 21, 1774, and appointed 
Nathaniel Folsom and John Sullivan delegates to attend 
the proposed congress, to meet in Philadelphia the next 
September. This was the first continental congress. A 
second convention met at Exeter, January 25, 1775, to con- 
sider the affairs of the colony. This convention appointed 
Major Sullivan and ns Langdon ag to attend 
the next general congress, to be held in Philadelphia the 
next May, and also issued an address to a people, warn- 
ing them of their danger, exhorting them to union, peace, 
harmony, frugality, industry, and learning the military art. 
April 21, 1775, two days after the battle of Lexington and 
Concord, a convention was called together at Exeter from 
the nearest towns by the provincial committee chosen at a 
previous convention, to consult with the committee ‘on 
this great and important emergency.” There were in this 
convention 109 delegates from 71 towns. The provincial 
committtee issued a notice, dated May 3, 1775, approved 
by this convention, to all the towns in the province of New 
Hampshire to choose and empower delegates to meet at 
Exeter on the 17th day of May, 1775, to deliberate and act 
as the emergency might require. This convention met at 
Exeter on the day appointed, and was the first convention 
whose members were regularly chosen in each town, 
parish, and place in the province. It was called to serve 
for six months, if needed. The whole number of delegates 
was one hundred and fifty-one. It was called, or rather 
they styled themselves, the first provincial congress. Mat- 
thew Thornton was chosen president. 

On the 19th day of May it chose a committee of safety, 
consisting of five members, of which Dr. Thornton was 
chairman. On May 2oth it adopted the following preamble 
and resolutions : 
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** WHEREAS, By the late acts of the British Parliament and con- 
duct of the ministers in pursuance thereof, it appears very evident 
that a plan is laid and now pursuing to subjugate this and the other 
American colonies to the most abject slavery ; and the late hostili- 
ties committed by the British troops in our sister colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay leaves us no doubt in determining that no 
other way is left us to preserve our most darling rights and ines- 
timable privileges but by immediately defending them with arms ; 
reduced, therefore, by this most terrible necessity, this convention, 
after the most solemn deliberation thereon, have 

‘+1, Resolved, That it is necessary to raise immediately two 
thousand effective men in their province, including officers and 
those of their province already in the service, and that the time 
from their enlistment continue to the last day of December, unless 
the committee of safety should judge it proper that a part or the 
whole be discharged sooner. 

‘*2. Thatevery member pledge his honor and estate, in the name 
of his constituents, to pay their proportion of maintaining and 
paying the officers and soldiers of the above number while in 
their service. 

**3. That application be made immediately to the Continental 
Congress for their advice and assistance respecting the means and 
ways to put the above plan into execution.” 


On the 26th day of May it voted the following instruc- 
tions to the committee of safety : 


‘* That the Committee of Safety be empowered and directed, in 
the recess of the Congress, to take under their consideration all 
matters in which the welfare of the province, in the security of all 
their rights, shall be concerned, except the appointment of the 
field officers, and take the utmost care that the public sustain no 
damage, and that they act in the following manner : 

‘+1, That they see to it that whatever plans have been determ- 
ined upon by Congress to be immediately carried into execution, 
which have not been intrusted to the management of any particu- 
lar persons or committee, shall be executed by such persons and 
in such ways as the committee shall judge best. 

‘+2. If any exigence not provided for by the Congress requires 
immediate attention, such as marching troops raised to expel an 
invasion in any part, or directing the motions of the militia within 
the province or without the province, with their own consent, for 
the same purpose, or make use of any special advantage for secur- 
ing military stores, or securing any important post or preventing 
our enemies from securing advantageous posts, or from obtaining 
military stores or provisions, they shall immediately take the most 
prudent and effectual methods to accomplish the above and similar 


purposes. 
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**3. That they be and hereby are impowered and directed to 
apply to the committee of supplies for the necessary stores, pro- 
visions, etc., for the effectual carrying the aforesaid instructions 
into execution.” 


The congress took vigorous measures to carry these reso- 
lutions into effect, and gradually assumed the powers of 
government. The royal government became powerless, 
and in September, 1775, the last royal governor, John 
Wentworth, having retired for safety to the Isles of Shoals, 
there performed the last act of his administration by issuing 
a proclamation adjourning the general assembly of the 
province summoned by him, but which he could not control 
and which never met again, and then left the province never 
to return, and royal government in New Hampshire came 
to an end after an existence of ninety-five years. This con- 
gress continued in session till September, when it adjourned 
to Oct. 31, and then continued in session until Nov. 16, 
when the time for which it was elected expired. It did not 
assume to take positive action in civil affairs, but rather 
acted as advisory. It advised the superior court to adjourn 
over one term and towns to appoint a committee of safety. 
It assumed full charge and direction of the military affairs 
of the province. It issued the following address : 


IN PROVINCIAL CONGRESS. 
EXETER, June 2, 1775. 
To the Inhabrtants of the Colony of New Hampshire: 


FRIENDS AND BRETHREN—You must all be sensible that the 
affairs of America have at length come to a very affecting and 
alarming crisis. 

The horrors and distresses of a civil war, which, till of late, we 
only had in contemplation, we now find ourselves obliged to real- 
ize. Painful beyond expression have been those scenes of blood- 
shed and devastation which the barbarous cruelty of British troops 
have placed before our eyes. Duty to God, to ourselves, to pos- 
terity, enforced by the cries of slaughtered innocents, have urged 
us to take up arms in our own defence. Such a day as this was 
never before known, either to us or to our fathers. You will give 
us leave, therefore, in whom you have reposed special confidence 
as your representative body, to suggest a few things which call 
for the serious attention of every one who has the true interest of 
Americaatheart. We would, therefore, recommend to the colony 
at large to cultivate that Christian union, harmony, and tender 
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affection which is the only foundation upon which our invaluable 
privileges can rest with security, or our public measures be pur- 
sued with the least prospect of success. We also recommend that 
a strict and inviolable regard be paid to the wise and judicious 
councils of the late American congress, and particularly consider- 
ing that the experience of almost every day points out to us the 
danger arising from the collection and movements of bodies of 
men, who notwithstanding we willingly hope would promote the 
common cause and save the interest of their country, yet are in 
danger of pursuing a track which may cross the general plan and 
so disconcert those public measures which we view as of the 
greater importance. We must, in the most express and urgent 
terms, recommend it that there may be no movements of this nature 
but by the direction of the committees of the respective towns or 
counties, and those committees at the same time advising with this 
congress or with the committee’ of safety in the recess of congress, 
when the exigencies of the case is not plainly too pressing to have 
room for such advice. We further recommend that the most in- 
dustrious attention be paid to the cultivation of lands and Ameri- 
can manufactures in their various branches, especially the linen 
and woolen, and that the husbandry might be particularly man- 
aged with a view thereto, accordingly that the farmer raise flax 
and increase his flock of sheep to the extent of his ability. We 
further recommend a serious and steady regard to the rules of 
temperance, sobriety and righteousness, and that those laws which 
have heretofore been our security and defence from the hand of 
violence may still answer all their former valuable purposes, 
though persons of vicious and corrupt minds would willingly take 
advantage from our present situation. In a word, we seriously 
and earnestly recommend the practice of that pure and undefiled 
religion which embalmed the memory of our pious ancestors as 
that alone upon which we can build a solid hope and confidence 
in the Divine protection and favor, without whose blessing all the 
measures of safety we have or can propose will end in our shame 
and disappointment. 


MATTHEW THORNTON, President. 


The committee of safety as constituted and instructed 
executed the executive powers of government. Three regi- 
ments were raised and organized, two of which took part 
in the battle of Bunker Hill. The militia of the province 
was organized, divided into regiments and officers appointed, 
and the province took the attitude of open and armed rebel- 
lion to the British government. 

Dr. Thornton, as president of this congress and chairman 
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of the committee of safety, was the most prominent and con- 
spicuous leader. The records of the committee of safety 
show that it was almost in continuous session during the 
remainder of the year of 1775, and that Dr. Thornton per- 
formed the duties of chairman.* The continental congress, 
in reply to an application for advice, recommended this 
congress **to call a full and free representation of the peo- 
ple; that these representatives, if they should think it 
necessary, might establish such a form of government as in 
their judgme nt would best conduce to the ‘happiness of the 
people, and most effe ctually tend to secure peace and good 
order to the province during the continuance of the dispute 
between Great Britain and the colonies.” In accordance 
with this recommendation, congress called a convention and 
apportioned the representatives according to the population 
of the different towns, as ascertained by a census taken for 
that purpose, which was the first census of the province. 
This convention or congress, as it styled itself, met Dec. 21, 
1775, and chose Dr. Thornton, president. On Dec. 28 it 
chose a committee of five, of which Dr. Thornton was chair- 
man, to draft a form of constitution, and to report the same 
to the congress as soon as may be. On Jan. 5, 1776, con- 
gress re solved itself into a house of re presentatives, received 
the re port from the committee, and adopted it with but slight 
alterations. This congress had power to establish a form 
of government without submission to a vote of the people, 
and accordingly the constitution went into immediate effect, 
and Dr. Thornton was elected speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives, as it was called under the constitution. The 
constitution provided that the congress then in session should 
proceed to choose twelve persons as councilors, a certain 
number from each county to be a distinct and separate branch 
of the legislature by the name of council for the colony, 
which should choose its president. Dr. Thornton was chosen 
a member of the council. Meshech Weare was chosen 
president. In January, 1776, Dr. Thornton was chosen by 


* The committee of safety, April 12, 1776, ordered that every male in the col- 
ony above twenty-one years of age, lunatics, idiots, and negroes excepted, 
should be requested to sign the following declaration and return the same, with 
the names of those refusing to sign, to the committee: “ We, the subscribers, do 
hereby solemnly engage and provide that we will do the utmost of our power, 
at the risk of our lives and fortunes, with arms, to oppose the hostile proceedings 
of the British fleets and arms against the United American colonies.”” It was signed 
by 8,199, and refused by 773. 
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the legislature, as it was called under the constitution, an 
associate justice of the superior court. He had previously 
been chief justice of the court of common pleas. Before 
1800 judges were often appointed from other than the legal 
profession. 

June 11, 1776, the house of representatives chose a com- 
mittee of three, to join a committee of the council, to make 
a draft of a declaration of the legislature for independence 
of the united colonies on Great Britain. 

June 15, 1776, the committee reported the following draft, 
which was unanimously adopted by both houses, and copies 
ordered to be sent to the New Hampshire delegates in con- 
gress : 


WHEREAS, It now appears an undoubted fact that, notwith- 
standing all the dutiful petitions and decent remonstrances from 
the American colonies, and the utmost exertions of their best 
friends in England on their behalf, the British ministry, arbitrary 
and vindictive, are yet determined to reduce, by fire and sword, 
our bleeding country to their absolute obedience, and for this 
purpose, in addition to their own forces, have engaged great 
numbers of foreign mercenaries, who may now be on their pas- 
sage here, accompanied by a formidable fleet, to ravish and plun- 
der the sea coast, from all which we may reasonably expect the 
most dismal scenes of distress the ensuing year unless we exert 
ourselves by every means and precaution possible ; and whereas, 
we of this colony of New Hampshire have the example of several 
of the most respectable of our sister colonies before us for entering 
upon that most important step of disunion from Great Britain, 
and declaring ourselves free and independent of the crown thereof, 
being impelled thereto by the most violent and injurious treat- 
ment, and it appearing absolutely necessary in this most critical 
juncture of our public affairs that the honorable the continental 
congress, who have this important object under immediate con- 
sideration, should be also informed of our resolution thereon with- 
out loss of time,—we do hereby declare that it is the opinion of 
this assembly that our delegates at the continental congress should 
be instructed, and they are hereby instructed, to join with the other 
colonies in declaring the thirteen united colonies a free and inde- 
pendent state, solemnly pledging our faith and honor that we will 
on our parts support the measure with our lives and fortunes, and 
that, in consequence thereof, they, the continental congress, on 
whose wisdom, fidelity, and integrity we rely, may enter into and 
form such alliances as they may judge most conducive to the 
present safety and future advantage of these American colonies— 
provided, the regulation of our internal policy be under the direc- 
tion of our own assembly. 
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In September, 1776, Dr. Thornton was chosen a delegate 
to the continental congress, by the legislature, for one year 
then next ensuing. He took his seat in congress on No- 
vember 4 following, and was given permission to add his 
signature to the Declaration of Independence. Several 
other signatures to it were added in the same way. 

In December, 1776, the legislature again elected Dr. 
Thornton to the continental congress for one year, from 
Jan. 23, 1777, which was his last term in congress. He 
held a commission as colonel in the militia of the province 
under Governor Wentworth, but was not in the militia ser- 
vice during the Revolutionary War. He held the office of 
associate judge of the superior court until 1782, when he 
declined a reappointment on account of age and infirmity. 
He was a member of the committee of safety from May 19, 
1775, to Jan. 20, 1776, and from July 5, 1776, to Jan. 20, 
1777- He was a state senator under the constitution of 
1784, for the years 1784-85-86, and in 1785 he was elected 
by the general court a councilor, under the clause of the 
constitution providing for the election of two members of 
the senate and three of the house as a council for advising 
the president in the executive department of the government. 
In 1784 he was appointed a justice of the peace throughout 
the state, which office he continued to hold until his death. 
In 1779 Dr. Thornton moved from Londonderry to Exeter. 
In 1780 he purchased the large estate in Merrimack for- 
merly belonging to Edward Goldstone Leutwyche, w hich 
had been confiscated on account of Leutw yche being a Tory. 
This estate was situated at what was then called Leutw yche 
Ferry, now Thornton’s Ferry. The house upon the prem- 
ises occupied by Dr. Thornton stood very near the present 
depot at Thornton’s Ferry, and was formerly occupied as 
a depot station. It was taken down about the time the pres- 
ent depot station at that place was built. Dr. Thornton 
moved to this estate the same year, where he lived during 
the remainder of his life, devoting himself principally to the 
care of the estate, and practic: illy gave up the practice of 
his profession, except W hen called to consult with the neigh- 
boring physicians in attendance upon his old friends and 
former patients. On this large estate, freed from the cares 


*It is stated as a matter of history that, parm ‘te Revell mary War, sev- 
enty-six persons were proscribed and twenty-eight estates confiscated, and that 
the net profits to the treasury were not worth computing, by reason of the 
cupidity of those having charge of the proceedings. 
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and anxieties of public and professional life, he lived for 
many years quietly engaged in agricultural pursuits and in 
the enjoyment of rural and social life. He took a lively 
interest in the affairs of the town of Merrimack, and was 
several times elected a selectman, and was twice elected a 
representative to the legislature. He took an active interest 
in the controversy between New Hampshire and Vermont 
in regard to the boundary line, which at one time caused a 
great deal of excitement, and rendered efficient service in 
bringing about a settlement of that controversy.* He re- 
tained his mental faculties in a remarkable degree to the 
close of his life. It is said he wrote political essays for the 
newspapers after he was eighty years old, and even had 
the whooping cough in his 8oth year. At about the same 
time he prepared for the press, although it was never pub- 
lished, a metaphysical work, with the following unique title : 

** Paradise Lost; or the origin of the evil called sin exam- 
ined ; or how it ever did or ever can come to pass that a crea- 
ture could or should do anything unfit or improper for that 
creature to do; or how it ever did or ever can come to pass 
that a creature should or could omit or leave undone what that 
creature ought to have done or was fit and proper for that 
creature to do; or how it ever was or ever can be possible 


Jor acreature to displease the Creator in thought, word, or 
action.” 


He died June 24, 1803, at Newburyport, Mass., while 
on a visit to his daughter, in the 89th year of his age. In 
professional skill and reputation, and in the accumulation 
of property, Dr. Thornton was successful in life. It has 
been suggested that the aur sacra fames detracted somewhat 
from the dignity of his character. In public life he was a 
fearless patriot, without reproach. In the transition period 
from the royal to the provincial government, Dr. Thornton 
was the chosen leader. For more than six months prior 
to the adoption of the temporary constitution, in 1776, the 
province was without any government otherwise than what 
powers were assumed and exercised by the first provincial 
congress or the committee of safety, and Dr. Thornton 
was at the head of each. As president of the convention 
called to establish a form of government, and as chairman 





* The legislature of Vermont held a session in October, 1781, at what is now 
Charlestown, N. H., and sixteen towns on the east side of the Connecticut river 
were represented in it. 
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of the committee to draft a constitution, he exerted a 
powerful influence in shaping the actions of the convention 
in the direction of harmony and the adoption of a wise 
form of government. His course in the continental con- 
gress did not attract public attention; but his correspond- 
ence with the committee of safety and others shows that he 
was active and efficient in the discharge of his duties. As 
a judge, Dr. Thornton could not be expected to take high 
rank, as he was not a lawyer. His most valuable services 
were in the opening events of the Revolution, in the direc- 
tion of taking such a course as to force the royal governor 
to retire from the province, and in maintaining good order 
until a regular government could be established by the 
people. The election of Mr. Weare as president of the 
council instead of Dr. Thornton, who was in the line of 
promotion, has excited some comment; but it does not 
deserve adverse criticism, considering the family connec- 
tion, long public services, learning, ability, and high char- 
acter of Mr. Weare.* Dr. Thornton so conducted himself 
in all the relations of life as to merit, by common consent, 
the inscription upon his gravestone,—*An Honest Man.” 
Dr. Thornton left two sons, James and Matthew, and 
two daughters, Hannah and Mary. Matthew graduated 
from Dartmouth college in 1797. He was admitted to the 
bar and practiced law during his life at Merrimack, N. H., 
where he died December 5, 1804. He married Abby 
Curtis of Amherst, N. H., and left two daughters, one of 
whom died unmarried, the other married and died leaving 
two children, both of whom died leaving no children. 
James kept a tavern at Thornton’s Ferry and also carried 
on a farm. He was elected a member of the legislature 
for several years. He committed suicide, by hanging, in 
July, 1817, at 53 years of age. He had three sons, 
Thomas, James B., and Matthew, and two daughters, 
Mary and Hannah. Thomas died when about 9g years old. 
James B. was a lawyer of good ability and very fine 
address. He was speaker of the New Hampshire house 
of representatives in 1829—two years before Franklin Pierce 
was speaker, who was succeeded in that office by Charles G. 





* Mr. Weare from this time, during the whole war, held, at the same time 
and by annual elections, the offices of president of the council, chairman of 
the committee of safety, and chief justice of the superior court, being the 
highest officer in the state, legislative, executive and judicial. 
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Atherton. It is said that Thornton made the most graceful 
speaker of the three, and it is claimed that if he had applied 
himself industriously to his profession, his ability was such 
that he would have become more eminent in his profession 
than either of the other two. In 1830 he was appointed 
second auditor in the treasury department at Washington 
by President Jackson, and in 1836 he was appointed charge 
of affairs at Peru, where he died in 1838. His body, some 
years later, was brought to Merrimack and buried in the 
yard with his father, by his son, James S. Thornton. He 
married Sophia Shepherd of Connecticut, and had one 
son, James S., and one daughter, Mary P. 

James S. Thornton was an officer in the navy. He was 
executive officer, under Commodore Winslow, on the Kear- 
sarge at the time of the action with the rebel privateer Ala- 
bama, and substantially had command of the vessel during 
the action, on account of the sickness of Commodore ‘Y ins- 
low. He married Ellen Wood, and died leaving no children. 
Mary P. Thornton married Dr. Davis, and after his decease 

married Judge Gardner, of Massachusetts. She died many 
years ago, leaving one son by Dr. Davis, now a resident 
of Massachusetts. Matthew, son of James Thornton, was 
a boatman upon Merrimack river, and said to be dissipated. 
He married, and died leaving one daughter, who died un- 
married. Mary Thornton, daughter of James Thornton, 
died, unmarried, at about 15 yearsof age. Hannah Thorn- 
ton, daughter of James Thornton, married Joseph Greeley 
of Nashua, and died many years ago, leaving four sons, 
J. Thornton Greeley (now deceased, leaving two daughters, 
Mrs. H. A. Cutter of Nashua, and Mrs. Dr. Cutter of Leo- 
minster, Mass.), Charles A. Greeley and Edward P. Gree- 
ley, both of Nashua, Iowa, and Dr. J. B. Greeley of 
Merrimack, N. H. Mary Thornton, daughter of Dr. 
Thornton, married Silas Betton of Derry, and died leaving 
children, of whom there are quite a number of descendants. 
Hannah Thornton, daughter of Dr. Thornton, married John 
McGaw of Merrimack, and died leaving three children, 
John A. McGaw, Thornton McGaw, and Harriet McGaw, 
all now deceased, leaving many descendants. Harriet 
McGaw married Rev. Henry Wood, formerly consul at 
Beyrout, appointed by President Pierce. It will be seen 
that the descendants of Dr. Thornton, in the male line, have 
become extinct. 

















REV. A. J. GORDON, D. D. 
BY MARION HOWARD. 


A scholarly, intellectual, and faithful pastor is not always 
a man of great personal popularity, but in the case of this 
noted clergyman there is no question as to the fact. 

Rev. Adoniram Judson Gordon of the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church, Boston, is a thoroughly good, wholesome, 
big-hearted, Christian man, and a remarkably fine preacher. 
He was born in New Hampton, N. H., April 19, 1836, of a 
godly parentage—John Calvin and Sallie (Robinson) Gor- 
don. He was named after Dr. Adoniram Judson, the well- 
known American missionary, who did noble work in Burmah 
more than half a century ago. During his boyhood days 
he was surrounded by the best and most gracious influ- 
ences. At the age of sixteen he was converted to the 
Baptist faith. 

He early settled upon the ministry as his chosen pro- 
fession, and took his degree at Brown University in 1860, 
and at Newton Theological Seminary three years later. 
While pursuing his college course much of his time was 
spent about the farm, and it is to this outdoor work that he 
attributes the physical development which has stood him in 
good stead throughout the strain and stress of working life 
covering a quarter of a century. 

Dr. Gordon’s first pastorate was at Jamaica Plain, whence 
he came to the Clarendon street church in 1870. Last year 
Dr. Gordon celebrated his twenty years’ pastorate, and his 
sermon on that occasion will long be remembered. 

A paper read by Dr. Gordon before the Backus Historical 
Society, and published in the Watchman of July 17, 1890, 
covers a complete story of his connection with the church, 
now called ** Dr. Gordon’s.” Under his guidance this 
church has become especially noted for the large and im- 
portant temperance and evangelical work which it has so 
nobly carried on. 

Dr. Gordon was instrumental in the formation of the 
Boston Industrial Home, which has been successful in help- 
ing young men toward sobriety and self-support, and is 
interested in all reforms. He is ably assisted and sustained 
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in his work by his wife, who is a native of Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Gordon shares with her husband many of the honors 
conferred upon him, and is a perfect type of noble woman- 
hood. Their family consists of six children, the eldest, a 
daughter, being married, while one son is a recent graduate 
of Harvard College. 

Personally, Dr. Gordon is a singularly attractive man. 
He is tall and portly, with a well-knit frame and finely 
shaped head, indicative of true intellect. His face is smooth, 
and he has a mouth whose downward curves and firm lips 
show energy and force; yet a smile shows the sunniness 
and sweetness of the man’s nature. A wealth of gray hair 
adorns his head, and, ‘‘ take him all in all,” he is every inch 
a man and a typical Christian. 

Dr. Gordon is the editor of 7he Watchword. He has 
published many valuable books, which have been widely 
read on both continents, notably ‘‘ The Ministry of Heal- 
ing,” ‘*In Christ,” and ‘*Grace and Glory.” His latest 
publication is entitled ‘* First Thing in the World, or the 
Primacy of Faith.” 

At the gathering of the ‘* United Conference on Foreign 
Missions,” in London, Eng., June, 1888, Dr. Gordon so 
ably represented America as to attract wide-spread attention 
and to command the immediate respect of all with whom he 
came in contact. ‘*The Christian Portrait Gallery,” a fine 
work published in London the following year, contains a 
biographical sketch, with a fine portrait, of this worthy son 
of New Hampshire. Many beautiful tributes are paid by 
the author to both Dr. and Mrs. Gordon for their noble 
utterances and work, both at home and abroad. 

















MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


THE CHORAL SOCIETY. 

It is a matter of regret that no cities or large towns in 
New Hampshire, except Concord, Laconia, and Berlin 
Falls, can claim such an organization as a choral society or 
vocal club. There is no reasonable excuse for such a state 
of affairs. The one great difficulty, which is painfully 
apparent to everybody, is the lack of unity among local 
musicians. Music teachers and performers seem to live in 
a little world of their own, entertaining and educating only 
a small class of the community, whom they call pupils. They 
allow petty jealousies to come into their work, and the con- 
sequences are that pupils are taught everything on the 
narrow-gauge plan, and the art and community both are 
sufferers. There should be in all our larger towns ladies 
and gentlemen, who are neither teachers nor performers, 
who are lovers of music and have the best interests of 
the place at heart in the sense of education and accom- 
plishment, who should form an organization, ignoring as 
officers or working members all such as have proven them- 
selves unworthy through narrowness of spirit or selfish 
motives, and teach these pretended believers that music 
as an art is as broad as the heavens and too grand for such 
conception or purposes; then hold weekly meetings, under 
competent direction, rehearsing such music as can be mas- 
tered by the chorus, giving entertainments from time to 
time, leading the public on and up, step by step, as they 
as an organization progress, until the mighty works of the 
masters may be performed and understood. In this and in 
no other way can a city, town, or state put itself on record, 
in a musical sense. Concord, Manchester, Nashua, or any 
town may take pride in and boast of an orchestra or military 
band which is exceptionally fine, but this has nothing what- 
ever to do with musical education or refinement among the 
people. These organizations are speculative, catering largely 
to the heels and not to the heads and hearts of the people. 

We trust it is not too much to hope for that the time is 
not far distant when something will be done to awaken 
the profession and the public from a sleep which has brought 
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misery to the cause, and robbed the people of much that 
is beautiful. 


THE LITTLETON FESTIVAL. 


We understand the twenty-fourth annual festival of the 
Littleton Musical Association to have been a financial suc- 
cess this year. From an artistic standpoint we are unable 
to speak, as those who should have the best interests of 
the cause at heart took no pains to give the desired informa- 
tion. It is apparent, however, to all music-lovers through- 
out the state that as an educator the Littleton festival falls 
short of its mission. If they would advertise a series of 
entertainments, then we should not feel called upon to cen- 
sure; but with the word “ festival” we associate all that is 
grand in effort and purpose, where the works of the mas- 
ters may be performed for the good of mankind, and where 
the student may receive education and encouragement. 

With a world of beautiful music at the command of the 
committee, and great artists in the field, there seems to be 
no good excuse for this state of affairs. We hear that they 
intend to make a great effort next season in the right direc- 
tion. Let us hope so, and wish them ‘God speed” in 
every good undertaking. 

SCHUBERT CLUB MUSICALE. 


The Schubert Club of Laconia gave a musicale on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 4th, at the South church. There 
was a good attendance, and the programme evidently gave 
great satisfaction. 

The club rendered in a very creditable manner ‘* Who 
Knows what the Bells Say,” by Parker, ‘‘Among the 
Lilies,” by Czibulka, and a part song, ‘‘ The Spring’s Free 
Sunshine Falleth.” 

Miss Lena Durrell, Miss Edith Cate, Mr. J. B. F. Bell 
and Mr. Putnam contributed songs, Mrs. C. K. Sanborn 
and Mrs Eben Hoyt, Miss Mary Susie Tilton and Mr. Bell 
appeared in duets, and a male quartette by Messrs. Bell, 
Putnam, Proctor, and Plummer, gave great pleasure to the 
audience. Mrs. Lougee and Miss pone Hibbard per- 
formed the overture, ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
arranged for piano for four hands. A Meditation, for two 
violins, cello, and piano, by Messrs. Merrill, Duffee, and 
Judkins, and Mrs. Lougee, and two violin solos by Mr. 
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Blaisdell, constituted the instrumental numbers, and were 
received with marked favor. 

We believe this example of the Schubert Club, to give 
an entertainment wherein the individual members can take 
part, to be worthy the attention of societies throughout the 
state, as it inspires confidence in amateurs, and the public 
soon learn to realize and appreciate their resources in this 
direction. Rehearsals on Planquette’s opera, ‘‘ The Chimes 
of Normandy,” will begin at once, and will be performed 
in early spring to close the season with. 


LISBON FESTIVAL. 


The seventh annual festival of the Lisbon Musical Asso- 
ciation occurred the week of Feb. 8th. The chorus, which 
numbered one hundred and thirty voices, was exceedingly 
fine. They have improved from year to year until it is a 
pleasure to listen and feel the earnestness of their united 
efforts. The music performed this year was “ The Feast of 
Adonis,” by Jensen, ‘* The Sirens,” for female voices, by 
Harry Brooks Day, who, by the way, is a New Hampshire 
boy of much promise, four part songs, by Mendelssohn, two 
male choruses, ‘ Marie,” by Jansen, and “ Veni Spiritus 
Sanctus,” by Kreutzer, the Miserere scene from I] Trovatore, 
and some church music. The attendance was good. The 
assisting artists were Minnie Stevens Coffin of Boston, 
soprano, Thos. H. Cushman of Boston, tenor, Mr. Frank 
Reynolds of Boston, elocutionist, the Crescent Male 
Quartette of Concord, consisting of Messrs. Conant, Os- 
good, Bartlett, and Scribner, Martha Dana Shepard, pian- 
iste, of Boston, and Blaisdell’s Orchestral Club of Concord. 
The music throughout was of a high order and gave great 
satisfaction. The management are musical people whose 
ambition is to do good and help put us on record asa 
musical state second to none. 


The following music has been decided upon for the first 
annual festival of the Concord Choral Union the last week 
of April: ‘‘ The Feast of Adonis,” by Jensen ; ““ The Daugh- 
ter of Jairus,” by Stainer. From Wagner’s compositions, 
‘* Hail, Bright Abode,” from Tannhauser, **‘ Rhine Maidens’ 
Chorus,” from Gotterdiimmerung, “* The Prayer and Finale,” 
from Lohengrin; and Mendelssohn’s ‘* Elijah,” and the 
‘¢ Symphony in B Minor,” by Schubert. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


HON. OSSIAN RAY. 

Hon. Ossian Ray, born in Hinesburg, Vt., December 13, 
1835, died in Lancaster, N. H., January 28, 1892. 

Mr. Ray was educated in the academies at Irasburg and 
Derby, Vt., and studied law with Jesse Cooper in the former 
town. He settled in Lancaster, and commenced legal prac- 
tice, as a partner of Hon. Jacob Benton, in 1857, ~ 1 ever 
after resided in that town, soon attaining promineu..: at the 
bar, and in political life as an active Republican. He was 
solicitor for Cods county from 1862 till 1872, represented 
Lancaster in the legislature in 1868 and 1869, was U. S. 
district attorney for New Hampshire from February, 1879, 
to December, 1880, and a representative in congress from 
December, 1880 (filling Maj. E. W. Farr’s unexpired term), 
till March, 1885. He ranked high among the brilliant 
lawyers of northern New Hampshire, and was a faithful 
public servant in the various offices which he filled. Mr. 
Ray was twice married, first to Alice A. Fling of Stewarts- 
town, and after her decease to Mrs. Sallie E. Burnside of 
Lancaster, and had two children by each marriage. 





HON. JOHN J. MORRILL. 

Hon. John J. Morrill, born in Gilford, August 3, 1816, 
died in the same town, and in the very room where he was 
born, January 21, 1892. 

He was a son of Captain Barnard Morrill, and was edu- 
cated at Gilmanton and New Hampton academies. He 
carried on extensive farming operations, and was also en- 
gaged in lumbering and tanning. He was a leading Repub- 
lican, held various town offices, and was a member of the 
Executive Council in 1872 and 1873. He had also been 
prominently mentioned for congressional and gubernatorial 
nominations. April 3, 1845, he married Nancy Sanborn, by 
whom he had three sons, one of whom, John B., survives. 





HON. W. H. H. MASON, M.D. 
Dr. William H. H. Mason, born in Gilford, December 14, 
1817, died in Moultonborough, January 29, 1892. 
Dr. Mason was educated in Wolfeborough and Gilmanton 
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academies, studied medicine with the famous Dr. Andrew 
McFarland, graduated from Dartmouth Medical School in 
1842, and commenced practice as a physician in Moulton- 
borough the same year. He won distinction in his pro- 
fession, and took great interest in public affairs. He was 
moderator of the Moultonborough town-meeting for twenty- 
three successive years, represented Moultonborough in the 
legislature in 1859-60-62 and 1869, and the sixth district in 
the state senate in 1864-65. He was also a delegate in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1876. He was for ten years an 
active member of the State Board of Agriculture, and for 
several years before his death one of the trustees of the N. H. 
Asylum for the Insane. Politically, he was a Democrat. 





ALSON L. BROWN. 

Alson L. Brown, born in Bristol, April 9, 1827, died in 
Whitefield, January 24, 1892. 

He was brought up in the lumber business from boy- 
hood, and after attaining his majority was associated with 
his father in that industry, his brother, Warren G., acquir- 
ing the interest of the latter in 1864, when the subsequently 
famous firm of A. L. & W. G. Brown was formed. In 
1872, the firm removed to Whitefield, and established the 
business which afterwards developed into Brown’s Lumber 
Company, of which the deceased had been the president 
from its organization, and which carried on more extensive 
operations than any other concern of the kind in the state, 
with a single exception. Mr. Brown was a Republican in 
politics, represented Whitefield in the legislature in 1881 
and 1882, also in the Constitutional Convention of 1876, 
and was a delegate to the Republican National Convention 
in Chicago, in 1880. 





HON. JOHN L. HADLEY. 

Hon. John Langdon Hadley, born in Weare, February 
19, 1810, died in his native town January 17, 1892. 

His home had been in Weare nearly all his life, and his 
occupation that of a farmer. He represented his town in 
the legislature in 1834-35-36-37-38, and again in 1846-47-48, 
in the meantime having served four years as register of 
deeds for Hillsborough county, at Amherst. In 1849-50 he 
was a member of the executive council, and in the latter 
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year was chosen secretary of state, serving five successive 
years. October 1, 1839, he married Elizabeth L. Cilley, 
by whom he had five children, three of whom survive him. 
He was a man of large influence in his town and section, a 
Democrat in politics, and a Congregationalist in religion. 





REV. WILLARD SPAULDING, D. D. 

Rev. Willard Spaulding, born in Lempster, N. H., Jan- 
uary 28, 1822, died in West Peabody, Mass., February 11, 
1892. 

He was reared on a farm, received a common-school and 
academical education, and being possessed of oratorical 
gifts and a taste for public speaking, as well as a strong 
religious nature, he early commenced studying for the min- 
istry, and was ordained as a preacher in the Universalist 
denomination, in which faith he was reared, at the age of 
twenty-one years. His first pastorate was at West Cam- 
bridge, now Arlington, Mass. He was subsequently located 
at Methuen and Newburyport, and was settled as pastor of 
the First Universalist Church, at Salem, in 1859, where he 
remained through a most successful pastorate of ten years. 
He then purchased a farm in West Peabody, to which he 
retired ; but afterwards preached for a time in New Orleans, 
and also in Cincinnati, and even to the very close of his life 
temporarily occupied pulpits in various places. He was a 
most earnest and persuasive speaker, and an enthusiastic 
supporter of the anti-slavery, temperance and labor-reform 
causes, and was the temperance and labor candidate for 
congressman in the seventh Massachusetts district in 1886. 





Other citizens or natives of New Hampshire, attaining 
distinction in different walks of life, recently deceased, some 
of whose careers it is hoped to note to some extent in these 
pages hereafter, include David Whiting, a well-known and 
successful business man of Wilton, born August 26, 1810, 
who died January 11, 1892; Hon. Walter A. Wood, head 
of the great mowing and reaping machine works at Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., born in Mason, October 23, 1815, who died 
January 15, 1892; James T. Furber, general manager of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, born in Somerswerth, June 
5, 1827, who died in Lawrence, Mass., January 27, 1892 ; 
and Dr. Leonard French of Manchester, born in Bedford, 
November 11, 1817, who died February 13, 1892. 
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